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RECENT RESEARCH ON THE GROUP RORSCHACH TEST 


Max Hertzman, Ph.D.* 


In the past few months a number of articles have appeared devoted 
mainly to technical problems of administration and scoring that have developed 
through experimentation with the Rorschach as a group test. The availability 
of a good deal of information as well as the differentiation of a number of 
problems has resulted from the lively discussion that has ensued and the per- 
tinent experiments than have been presented. 


The current concensus would be that the group Rorschach is a useful 
clinical and experimental tool. There are now many studies which have been 
completed or are under way in which the test is being used to find relevant 
experimental or clinical facts as contrasted to earlier experiments focused on 
the technical aspects of converting the Rorschach to group conditions. It is 


unfortunate that a great many of the studies employing the group Rorschach are 
not yet available in the general literature. 


In the present article some of the problems raised by the group 


iedeiae and some of the results obtained through its use will be dealt with . 
briefly. 


Technical problems raised by the use of the group Rorschach. 


The bulk of the technical problems have artsen from an attempt to 
approximate the conditions of the individual test in applying the group test. 
Since there are certain limiting conditions to this goal, the group test must, 
to some degree, be considered to be a test that is different from the individ- 
ual test. The way in which it differs, however, is not to be determined by 
comparisons of the stimulus conditions of the two set-ups only, but by compar- 
ing the nature of the results obtained for varying conditions, subjects and 
purposes. A great deal of emphasis has been placed on the way in which the 
group procedure differs from the individual one and on the way in which the 
procedures of different experimenters differ from each other. These differenoc- 
es cannot be placed on a scale of such a character that we can infer how they — 
will influence the validity of the results of the various alternate procedures. 


What may appear as gross differences in method may actually be functional equiv- 
alents or near equivalents. 


Since so much interpretive and experimental information is already 
available through the many researches in which the individual test has been 
employed, it is desirable to formulate the group method in such a manner as to 
obtain from it reactions as much like those of the individual situation as is 
possible. The group techniques, therefore, should be examined in terms of some 
of the objectives and procedures of the individual test with an eye to incorp- 
crating these objectives in the group test. In this way the adjustments that 


were made necessary by the group test can be examined in a functional rather 
than in a mechanical sensé. 


For group purposes, or at any rate for groups of any considerable 
size, slides rather than cards must be employed. The need for producing slides 
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as much like an acceptable set of cards is obvious but some variation in slides 
has been shown to produce very similar results (6), (10). Undoubtedly, psycho- 
physical methods of selection of acceptable slides, as suggested by Harrower- 
Erickson (3) is an excellent solution of this somewhat knotty problem. Varia- 
tions between slides would thus be kept within the ordinary errors of judgment 
and could hardly contribute to variations in results. In this respect the 
group and individual situations could be kept similar, but the conditions of 
perception would still be somewhat different. Basically these include the dif- 
ference between holding a comparatively small card relatively close to oneself 
as contrasted to looking at a rather large image that is somewhat at a distance. 
This difference, it has been shown, does produce perceptual differences (6). 


These differences in norms must, of course, be considered in evaluating group 
Rorschach protocols. 


The effective stimulus situation thus differs somewhat in the indiv- 
idual and group situations, even under conditions of optimel equation of the 
cards and slides with each other. A similar difference between the conditions 
need not hold for the directions. The same directions may be employed in the 
two situations, though special care may have to be exercised in the group sit- 
uation to make certain that all subjects comprehend them. 


At this point in the conduct of the group Rorschach what at first ap- 
pears to be a major variation from the individual procedure is, of necessity, 
introduced - the setting of a time limit in which to respond to each slide. The 
Rorschach was designed to permit as great spontaneity of expression as a subject 
is able or willing to give. This includes, as a rule, permitting him as much 
time as he wishes for each card. The setting of a time limit is a departure 

from this procedure but one that is in all likelihood, except in the rarest of 
instances, inconsequential. The requirement of the grounv Rorschach at this point 
is not for an absolute time interval which should be applied universally but for 
intervals sufficiently long to permit responses adequate for the problem at hand. 
Thus it is possible that the optimal time interval will be different for differ- 
ent grouns of subjects. For rough screening purposes, it is likely that time 
intervals can be very brief, perhaps one and one-half minutes per slide rather 
than the three minutes which was used in the original group Rorschach study (1). 
Since the ten slides are not equally productive of responses, there is no need 
for rigidity in allowing the same amount of time for each one of them. 


The time per slide, if short enough, would reduce the total productiv- ; 
ity of all groups but the moderate time interval of three minutes does not affect ~ 
all groups in the same manner. For a oollege group (6) there was a considerable — 
lowering of the quantity of responses from the individual to the group test, but 
for a group which, on the whole, had a lower educational achievement (1) there 
were no substantial changes in the number of responses. This difference is 
probably largely a function of what a group does in the individual situation. 

If the subjects of a given group tend to produce a moderate number of responses 
in the individual test (20-25), they will with time limits of three minutes have 
sufficient time to respond as fully in the group situation. Groups averaging 
considerably higher than 25 responses may, among other metters, be pressed for 
time in the group test. The alteration in response level, when it occurs, does 
not substantially alter the pattern of the major signs which can be used for 
screening purposes (6). The function of the Rorschach test, when it is employed 
as a screening device, is not impairéd by the application of a time limit of 

not less than threes minutes per slide, even though the number of responses may be 


affected and, in all probability, lower time limits may also produce effective 
results. 


Other variations in the conduct of the group Rorschach test as contrast-_| 
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ed to the individual test have been introduced by some experimenters which do 
not seem to be demanded by the situation as much as the incorporation of slides 
and the utilization of time intervals is demanded. These are the introduction 
of a trial blot and the rotation of slides (4) (10). The use of a trial blot 
has been defended on the ground that it clarifies the directions. However, 
since the directions as far as they relate to the Rorschach test situation per 
se are the same in the individual and group test, there is no greater demand 
for a trial blot in one situation than in the other. Its use is equally just- 
ifiable or unjustifiable in both. Initial confusion, which persists beyond 

the presentation of carefully prepared and adequately explained directions, is 


likely to be too valuable an expression of the individual to be thrown out of 
the test proper. 


The rotation of slides in the group test brings a number of problems 
with it. The solution of this problem depends in part on how desirable it is 


to keep the group test as nearly equivalent to the individual test as is rea- 
sonably possible. 


It is true that some subjects spontaneously rotate cards in the in- 
dividual situation, but they do so in varying degrees. The frequency of sub- 
jects who rotate all ten cards is very low. The number who hold all ten cards 
in each of the four positions that have been used in the group test is still 
lower. A large proportion of subjects in the individual test either do not 


st rotate at all or do so sporadically. One question, then, that should be asked 
is whether the complete rotation of each of the ten slides in the group test 
corresponds more to the general activities of subjects when tested individual- 
ly than the failure to rotate slides at all. In other words, the question is 

int do we create major differences in the stimulus situation for more subjects by 

or rotating the slides than we would by not rotating them. I believe that it is 

nd. more likely that we are creating a greater disparity between the two test sit- 

r- uations by rotating than by not doing so. 

: s, One can very well take the position that the group test can be made 

de Ef to differ from the individual test even when the conditions of administration 

: do not bring about this requirement. In that case, rotation can be introduced 
if empirical data indicated its justification. Harrower-Erickson (1) rejected 
rotation as being of little significance, in her preliminary experiments. 

iv- Other workers have not found rotation to be a highly significant substitute 

rect | for spending the full time allotted to a slide on projection in its normal 

ple position. 

but 

-y After the subject has given his responses, it is still important in 
both the individual and group tests to locate the responses and score the de- 
terminants. The inquiry which has been developed as an aspect of Rorschach 

es technique has as its purpose the obtaining of information which, together with 

ave what already has been given in the performance proper, will enable an examiner 

. to make the most accurate classification of the responses which the evidence 

r permits. The value of the inquiry for this purpose, then, becomes partly a 

es function of the quality of the performance. For some subjects the performance 
is so unequivocal that the inquiry adds little or nothing to the certainty of 

yyed the examiner's classification. In other instances, the performance gives but 
sketchy information for the purpose of classification. 

xy be 

> In the individuel test adjustment to the requirements of particular 
Subjects can be made in the inquiry. . For the group test, certain limitations 
are placed on it. Techniques that have been used should be examined in the 

trast- 


light of their basic purpose, that of enabling the examiner to make as accurate 
& Classification of the subject's responses as is possible. While in the group 


test variation of the intensity and the form of the inquiry cannot be made for 
specific individuals, different conditions of group experimentation and varia- 
tions in the character of the subjects may very well affect the nature of the 
inquiry which can be employed. All experimenters will agree that material must 
-be provided which will enable the subject to indicate the location of his respon- 
ses. Both Harrower-Erickson (1) and Hertz (4) found that many records were 
scored unreliably if no inquiry other than the obtaining of locations was used. 
Unlike the technique which can be employed in the individual test, most inquir- 
ies going beyond the location aspect provide the subject with more information 
than would be usual in the individual test. Thus Harrower-Erickson (2) intro- 
duced the terms movement, shape, shading and color in explaining the inquiry 

to subjects. Klopfer has suggested that examples of responses featuring the 
main determinant categories be presented without mentioning these categories by 
name. This variation of technique from that employed in the individual test is 
probably necessary in a large number, and possibly the majority, of cases in 
order to augment the comprehension of the subjects. One runs the danger of in- 
troducing suggestion effects but this danger is balanced by the consideration of 
the effect of sample responses or the mentioning of the determinants on the value 
of the inquiry produced. The writer (6) has employed a "minimal" inquiry on 
college students and has found it to be satisfactory for the most part. This in- 
quiry instructs the subjects to elaborate their responses if they can, to write 
down how they saw what they did see and to write what it was about the various 
features of the slide that helped form the impressions they received. It is 
likely that the utility of this form of inquiry is limited to special groups. 

It is interesting, however, that highly comparable results were obtained in the 


study using the "minimal" inquiry and one by Lindner (11) employing the technique 
of Harrower-Erickson. 


Lindner and Chapman (10) have reported the use of a "tutorial" inquiry 
which involves going through a record rapidly and asking questions about some of 
the responses. Hertz (4) has criticized this technique as being impractical, be- 
ing skimpy if done rapidly and a reversion to the individual technique if done 
thoroughly. A thorough “tutorial” inquiry would, of course, be impractical under 
ordinary conditions of group Rorschach administration. 


The writer and his co-workers (8) have found the "tutorial" method 
applied after the "minimal" inquiry has been used to be of some value under 
special circumstances. In high altitude experiments, where differences between 
control and altitude records are often not gross ones and where the number of sub- — 
jects tested at a time is small, a quick survey of a record enables one to ask 
questions concerning critical responses about the scoring of which there may be 
some doubt. Critical responses of doubtful classification do not occur with great 
frequency on each record so that such additional inquiry does not consume very 
much time and yet it provides more certainty of scoring in crucial areas. This 
method can be used in addition to some normal form of group inquiry and is rec- 
ommended when subjects are being studied under varied experimental conditions 
with the major interest of the experimenter being centered on the differences in 
the patterns of responses under the different conditions. 


Group Rorschach Results 


There are nct many papers currently available, or to be made available 
in the near future, with the results of group Rorschach testing and experiments 
but some indication of the work going on in different areas of research may be 
gathered from the brief report that follows. 


1. General differences: between Group Rorschach and individual 
Rorschach responses. 
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As indicated earlier, there are some differences between the stimu- 
lus situations to be found in the group setting as compared to the individual 
which affect the nature of group Rorschach responses to some extent. Harrower- 
Erickson (3), Hertzman (6) and Lindner and Chapman (10) all agree that the per- 
centage of whole responses is greater in the group test than in the individual, 
although the estimate of the difference presented by Lindner and Chapman is too 
large, being influenced by the order in which the two tests were taken by their 
subjects. Human movement responses are associated with whole responses to a 
greater degree in the group than in the individual tests and whole responses 
are given in greater profusion in the initial responses to the slides than 

they are given to the cards. Responses tend to be more on a popular level in 
the group than in the individual test (6). 


Detail areas are not singled out with the same frequency in the group 
as in the individual test. In a forthcoming book Harrower-Erickson will pre- 
sent an intensive analysis of the character of the responses given in the 
group Rorschach test. Among other results there is evidence for the recogni- 
tion of a few large normal detail areas which do not occur so frequently in 
the individual test. Undoubtedly the two situations present differences in 
perceptual conditions which are worth exploring still further. 


2. Clinical applications of the group Rorschach test. 


Experimental work on the use of the group Rorschach test as a screen- 
ing device is being carried on in many .places but the only results available 

to the writer are some of those of Lindner and Chapman (12). They have found 
that inmates of a Federal penitentiary can be reliably sorted, after having 
been given the group Rorschach test soon after entrance, into those who need 
immediate psychiatric attention and those who do not. A quotation from a per- 
sonal communication from Dr. Lindner summarizes the situation. "That is, none 
of the groups that, according to the Rorschach examination, were placed in the 
Not Psychotic and No Problems section ever was reported as psychiatrically 
diagnosable or turned out to be other than an ordinary, moderately well adjust- 
ed person...Conversely, in every case where the Rorschach had indicated the 
presence of something, this impression was confirmed clinically." 


Hertz (5), employing both the individual and the group tests on the 
same people, found that personality constellations distinguishable by the in- 
dividual test were also shown through the application of the group test. 
"Scores based on formulee developed for various traits...tend to fall in sim- 
ilar ranges for individual and group tests...Finally, total personality pic- 
tures developed independently from individual and group records show agreement 
in many general traits of personality." 


3. Vocational applications of the group Rorschach. 


Piotrowski and Candee (14) have been utilizing the group Rorschach 
for the purpose of selecting mechanical workers. They finally evolved three 
Rorschach signs, though in the research leading to the selection of these 
signs many Rorschach patterns indicating various personality characteristics 
were worked out (13). These signs are not measures of mechanical aptitude as 
such, but within the frame-work in which they were developed they distinguished 
boys who were outstanding workers from those who were mediocre ones. The dif- 
ference between workers who eventually became very good and those who did not 
develop was largely in terms of their ability to handle the adjustment problems 
they encountered in the course of their training. The above research is of 
particular interest since the authors did not apply patterns previously worked 
out through the use of the individual test and then test their validity when 
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the group test was used. The patterns were worked out with the direct compar- 
ison of group Rorschach material and validating material. 


4. The group Rorschach and experimental psychology. 


It has already been shown (7) (9) that the Rorschach test can be used 
as a measure of significant adjustment changes occurring as a consequence of 
experimentally introduced conditions. In a current experiment (8) the group 
Rorschach has been shown to be a sensitive indicator of changes in adjustment 
occurring under high altitude conditions. The experiment, which is one of a 
series, has indicated that the group test is at least as adequate an indicator 


of changes as the individual test had previously been found to be for similar 
conditions. 
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A FURTHER CONTRIBUTION TO THE GROUP RORSCHACH* 


Robert M. Lindner, Ph.D. ** 


A problem in current research has been to test the group Rorschach for 
expediency of administration and acceptable quality of results by varying the 
procedure and learning what happens. The inquiry has been of special interest 
in this regard. There has also been concern with other questions such as length 
of exposure, technical perfection of slides*** and materials and the projected 
position of the blots. A series of studies has been begun predicated upon the 
results obtained by other investigators and my own previous work. 


The research plan includes five experiments, the conditions for each 
of the five being varied only slightly. For each experiment, it is planned to 
use one hundred consecutive admissions to the U.S. Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pa. 
In the first experiment which has been concluded a slight modification of Har- 
rower-Erickson's original technique for the inquiry(3) was employed. The slides 
were exposed in the upright position for three minutes, and when the time came 
for locating and rounding out the written responses, the subjects were provided 
with a guide in the form of a chart or sign containing the words, Color, Texture, 
Shape, and Movement. The second experiment entails the complete rotation of the 
slides with a one minute exposure in the upright position and one-half minute in 
all other positions, while the inquiry will be taken care of by a short informal 
talk. In the third experiment the minimal inquiry(4) will be used projecting the 
blots only in the upright and reverse positions with one minute exposure. A 
Single positional upright exposure for one minute, together with a minimal in- 
quiry, are the conditions for the fourth experiment. In the fifth and last ex- 
periment it is planned to include whatever is learned from the foregoing four. 


In Experiment I of the series the objective was to learn what happens 
to various scoring factors and categories under slightly altered conditions. 
These results have been compared with the observations made recently by Hertzman 


in his study of college students(4) and with those which were yielded in my 
previous study(2). 


This was done not only to have a basis for comparison of results, but 
beeause it provides a convenient framework of reference for observations on the 
group method as well as the characteristics of the records of my particular sub- 
jects. These subjects differed considerably from those used in Hertzman's 
study - their major characteristics are: 

Table I - Subjects 


Intelligence Criminal History 
Below Average 14 None 


Average 62 
Above Average 24 

Psychiatric Status 
Normal ‘65 
Constitutional Psychopathic Inferiority 

- Constitutional Psychopathic State, Criminalism 
Constitutional Psychopathic State, Emotional Instability 1 
Constitutional Psychopathic State, Inadequate Personality 
Psychoneurotic 3 Schizoid Personality 
Under Observation for Epilepsy 
Under Observation for Neurosyphilis 
Paranoid State 

* Condensed from a paper read at a meeting of the N.Y. Division of the 

_ Rorschach Institute, October 26, 1942. 

** United States Public Health Service, U.S. Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Penna. 


***Those of Dr. Harrower-Erickson are in some instances better than those I 
have been using. 
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The men who cooperated in this experiment had an average age of thirty-four 
years and one month, the range being from 17-65 years as compared with Hertzman's 
subjects whose average age was nineteen years and four months. The only point 

at which the two groups can be considered comparable is nativity, with the over- 

whelming bulk of both subject-groups having been born in the United States. Nat- 

urally there are considerable differences in educational status, occupation, and, 
of course, intelligence. 


One very important differential between my subjects and those used in 
the comparative study is in the mental status. While clinically, the bulk may be 
considered to be normal, about 35 of my cases fell into rather sharply-defined 
psychopathic diagnostic entities, and all of them are singularly differentiated 
on the basis of the fact of their imprisonment. Certainly the use of the word 
normal in this case must be taken with the proverbial.grain of salt. These are 
important factors which must be considered in any Rorschach evaluation, especial- 
ly where the results are to be compared with those obtained from another source. 


Table II shows the means and standard deviations of various Rorschach 
factors in the present study as compared with the same items which Hertzman ob- 
tained from his group of students. 


Table II 
MEANS AND STANDARD DRYIATIONS OF VARIOUS RORSCHACH FACTORS 
Hg 
: Factor Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
R 20.4 10.5 25.1 
W 7.0 4.4 8.4 3.2 4 
D 9.2 6.3 12.4 5.8 q 
d 1.9 2.0 1.2 1.4 7 
Dd 1.8 1.9 3.0 2.9 q 
5. 1.1 4 
WY, 40.0 24.4 38.1 15.9 a 
DY, 41.5 17.1 46.8 12.1 q 
7.9 8.6 5.2 4.8 
Dag 7.6 8.7 9.8 7.9 7 
2.0 2.9 1.7 32 
) M 1.5 2.0 3.3 2.0 
FM 3.3 3.0 3.0 2.0 4 
m 6 1.0 q 
k ok 4 
FK 06 1.1 °5 8 4 
Fr 9.0 5.9 13.6 7.0 
FY 45.6 23.9 52.9 15.8 4 
Fo 1.8 1.8 9 9 
Cc +O sO 
FC 1.4 1.8 1.2 1.4 
C 2.5 1.1 1.9 1.6 
P 4.8 2.2 5.5 1.6 
PY, 26.8 12.5 24.8 8.6 
AY, 43.6 17.0 44.9 13.3 
8-10-4% 29.6 9.1 38.6 7.0 


You will note thet my mean R is 20.4. This is lower than Hertzman's but nearer 
his than the mean response yielded by Munroe's college students(5). This fig- 
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ure compares favorably with the 25 response mean in my previous study. Since 
the difference in this former study between the inmates’ individual and group 
test was .3% this figure of R between 20 and 25 seems standard at least for 
the prison population with which I have to deal. 


The mean W is 7, a figure slightly lower than that yielded by the 
group with which it is being compared, but falling within one percent of the 
previous study made on prison inmates by Dr. Chapman and myself. The mean D 

is 9.2. This is considerably lower than Hertzman's group, but his figure is in 
almost perfect agreement with the first study I made which gave a mean for D of 
12.9. Here d yields a mean of 1.9. This stands up very well with Hertzman's 
1.2, and again falls within one percent of the previous study. Dd is'1.8 

where the college students gave 3. My figure of 1.8 is again within one per- 
cent of my previous study and seems to me to establish a slight underemphasis 
of small details among federal offenders. 


A matter of considerable interest is the parallel increase of D% in 
both groups, although the students yielded a slightly higher value here and in 
Dd%. This, together with an increase in S%, in spite of the lowered M, bespeaks 
a tendency for my subjects to pay less attention to the details of the situa- 
tion and also to react negativistically. Perhaps this avoidance of detail 

bears upon the proclivity of my subjects to be apprehended by police and feder- 
al agents; perhaps the S% reflects their attitude toward the law. At any rate, 
the present results confirm exactly the previous results. 


In the area of human movement, my offenders produce a mean per man 
2%, less than Hertzman's students, but again bear out the results of the initial 
study on inmates. A pertinent observation here is that 76% of my subjects are 
of average and low average intelligence, while the college students group must 
be presumed to be weighted in the opposite direction. Both FM and m hold even- 
ly with the study on college groups, and also with my earlier results. 


In the province of color responses, it is to be noted that my results 
bear out the Hertzman study and reflect also the previous «penitentiary study. 
This in spite of the fact that the mean response percent to the last three 
colored cards are significantly decreased in the case of my subjects. Hertz- 
man raises the question whether a decrease in color responses is a function of 
his particular subject-group. The answer would seem to be in the negative, and 
an overall underemphasis of color becomes an expected characteristic of group 
testing. It may still be a function of the chosen inquiry procedure and its 
influences on the scorabilityof the records (the editor). In the present study, 
it would seem that the last three chromatic cards fall away sharply. One might 
venture the assumption that this is based upon a sharp reaction to the test as 
& whole, and a factor of fear arising from the notion of my offenders, perhaps 


Subliminal, that by this time they have disclosed enough of themselves and it 
is time to "dummy up." _ 


So far as the shading responses are concerned, my data indicate a 
greater use of Fc, compared with the result of individual examination with 
college students, but not with their performance in the group. The inquiry 
employed appears to increase the likelihood of obtaining textural responses; 
while it is also true that my subjects were, in an interpretative sense of 

this category, more concerned with making a favorable impression. 


In the area of form responses, offenders yield less in the way of 
such answers, while the F¥%, edges toward the figure for the individual test 
among the college students. Bearing jn mind what we have noted with regard to 
human movement, animal movement and color, it is possible that the more direct 


inquiry which has been used in the present case is responsible. 


The next consideration is the manner in which the various determinants 
distribute themselves in this experiment. 


Table III 
RELATIVE OF THE DETERMINANTS 
x 


Hg 
NUMBER OF 4, OF NUMBER OF 4, OF 
DETERMINANTS RES PONSES RESPONSES RESPONSES RESPONSES 
13.3 
11.9 
2.4 


TOTAL RESPONSES 
MOVEMENT 
SHADING 

COLOR 


Certain categories which are of special interpretative significance when my of- 
fenders are compared with Hertzman's students. My subjects show less human 
movement because, as we have seen, their intelligence is lower. FM is higher 
because of their dependency upon limited and more popular categories of thought. 
Factors such as m, k and K bear upon the anxious psychic state of these subjects, 
who are in the midst of a traumatic situation, and for most of whom this session 
in my laboratory is a crucial one, perhaps the experiential peak since their 
encounter with the sentencing judge. A possible explanation of the high C' is, 
perhaps, the objective manifestations of situational or reactive depression in 
some of my subjects. That it is brought out so neatly under group conditions 
seems to be almost a triumph for the Rorschach thus employed. In the color 
realm, dealing with what is assumed to be the more emotional aspects of personal- 
ity, an overloading for my subjects is noted. This is apparent especially in 
pure C, and touches directly upon such matters as are to be observed in the 


mental status of my subjects as presented earlier, their circumstances and the 
configuration into which these are resolved. 


Turning to the modes of perceptual reaction, we note at first the 
fate of W. 


Table IV 
DISTRIBUTION OF WHOLE RESPONSES IN ACCORDANCE WITH THEIR 
ORDINAL POSITION IN THE RESPONSE SEQUENCE 
I 
x ; Hg 
NUMBER OF 4, OF NUMBER OF 4,0F 


POSITION RES PONSES RESPONSES RESPONSES RESPONSES 
First Response 461 69 596 70 


Second Response 120 17 171 20 
Third Response 51 7 57 7 
Fourth or 


Later Response 46 7 29 3 
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18 14 6 
26 1.3 16 6 
t, 897 44,1 1356 54.1 
175 8.6 93 3.7 
1 -0 22 
} 44 2.2 26 1.0 
FC 141 6.9 120 4.8 
CF 79 3.9 107 4.3 
Cc 60 2.9 13 05 
533 26.2 692 27.6 
| 281 21.8 196 7.8 
280 13.7 240 9.6 
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It is well-known by now that the perception of the blots as wholes is encour- 
aged by projection under group conditions. While certain blots - notably I, 
II, and V-- in themselves are expecially pregnant with this possibility, the 
contre) neural organization depends upon the length of exposure, the size of 
the image snd other qualitative and quantitive aspects of the stimulating ma- 
terial. Whole responses are overwhelmingly first responses. The only real 
differences between Hertzman's figures and those of this study that cannot be 
reconciled with the production of more responses by his subjects, is the in- 
creased percentage of W responses in the fourth or later positions. Somehow 
it seems characteristic of some of my subjects to wind up each blot with a 
whole image. This variety of performing has also appeared in my initial study. 
At any rate, it. appears an unshakable premise that first responses in group 
Rorschach are likely to be whole responses. 


From the fact that human movement, as appears in Table V, also shares 
this honor of primacy, in all three studies it would seem that M appears more 
readily under group conditions. 


Table V 
DISTRIBUTION OF HUMAN MOVEMENT RESPONSES IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH THEIR RELATIVE ORDINAL POSITION IN THE RESPONSE 
SEQUENCE AND IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE VARIOUS 
LOCATIONS —— ARE TO BE FOUND IN 
x Hg 
POSITION OF NUMBER OF 4, OF NUMBER OF 
LOCATION RESPONSES RESPONSES RESPONSES 
First Response 81 55 212 
Second Response 37 25 63 
Third or 
Later Response 32 21 55 
82 55 213 
50 33 93 
7 5 3 
10 7 19 
1 oT 2 


The conditions of projection seem to allow more adequately for the ‘perception 
of movement. This is born out by their close association with whole responses. 


Again the data derived from two such different groups appears quite alike in 
many respects. 


For color, :the data I have obtained are surprisingly sintler with 
that given by the college group. 


In both cases, card IX produces more CF and C. Card VIII yields more 
FC for my subjects, while the students utilize the form-color combination to a 
greater degree in III. As would be expected from a group so constituted as 
mine was, CF + C on Card II and III reflect a more violent reaction to initial 
color experience. The unexpressed fear (or some similer reaction as stated . 
before) accounts, possibly, for the lessened volume of CF + C in my subjects as 
compared with the students. Confirmation of this view is found in the observa- 
tion that FC, with the last three cards, has a higher index than the students 
demonstrated. An interesting notation is that the volume of total color re- 


sponses for each card gives a descending sequence of approximately IX, X, VIII, 
Tk. 


4, OF 
RESPONSES 
64 
19 
17 
S, 65 
28 
x. 
6 
06 


a 


Table VI 
ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF COLOR RESPONSES 


xl Hg 
NUMBER OF 4, OF NUMBER OF 4,0F 
RESPONSES RESPONSES RESPONSES RESPONSES 
6 
11 34 
24 
26 
25 


17 

5 
31 
37 
30 


TOTAL CARD 28 
CARD III 39 
CARD VIII 55 
CARD IX 63 
GARD X 55 


In regard to the remaining material there are no comparative figures 
for the student group. The first matter is that of shock. 


Table VII 
SHOCK NUMBER 
Color Shock 21 21. 
Shading Shock 1 1 
Color and Shading Shock 22 22 
No Shock 56 56 


Where 56% of the offenders show no shock at all, 44% were distributed in either 
shading or color shock, or both. How well this lines up with the previous study 
of penitentiary inmates can be judged from the fact that in my first experiment 
42%, were scored for the same item. And how well the clinical impression accords 


with this scoring is apparent when we recall the fact that 35% of these subjects 
were found diagnosable. 


That such a high incidence of this feature occurs among such subjects 
should cause no surprise. Especially within the last few years has the index of 
admission to prison of more unstable personalities increased while the more ad- 
justable members of society are generally to be found engaged in their country's 
business. This, taken with the crucial fact of incarceration itself, certainly 


should register - as it does - when an instrument as sensitive as the Rorschach 
is employed. 


The next table shows also the frequency of card failuresor rejections 
among my Subjects. The percentages in the places where the individual cards are 
considered are percentages of the total number of blots projected; that is, one 
thousand. Card VII is refused most often, IX and X share second honors, while 
the descending scale then runs VI, IV, VII, VIII, III, V and I. Card II was 
never rejected. In the previous study, the only important shift in this sequence 
was the appearance of VII in the third place of prominence. 


CARD AND 
DETERMINANT 
7 FC CARD II 
CARD III 

CARD VIII 
CARD IX 

CARD X 

CF*C CARD II 25 18 14 
. CARD III 17 12 4 
~&| CARD VIII 27 19 26 ; 
- CARD IX 43 31 31 
CARD X 27 19 25 
12 
16 
23 
26 
23 
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Table VIII 


NO REJECTIONS 
ONE REJECTION 
TWO REJECTIONS 
THREE REJECTIONS 
FOUR REJECTIONS 


The content categories employed by my subjects differ little from 
those used by other subjects and fall into the same order as that of the early 
study. 


Table IX 
CATEGORIES OF CONTENT 
IN DESCENDING ORDER OF FREQUENCY 


CATEGORIES NUMBER 


tes 


A 714 
OBJ 256 

182 

168 

154 

147 

98 

68 


It can generally be regarded as an unelaborate and rather improverished dis- 
tribution, clinging to the ordinary and only in some individual records -- 
especially of those who have some psychiatric label-showing daring or true 
originality. 


Before leaving the actual date of this experiment, the business of 
scoring may be clarified. Naturally, having provided my subjects with a gen- 
eral guide to the inquiry, a strict ruling was followed that the subject was 


REJECTIONS NUMBER 
CARD I 
II 
III 
IV 8 
Vv 
vI 
VII 1.3 
VIII 
IX 1.2 
x 1.2 
74 
11 
; 6 
3 
6 
udy 
nt COLOR 53 
rds A OBJ 38 
cts GEOG. 30 
Wt 23 
ARCH 22 
ts ART 21 
: of CLOUD 21 
Aat 20 
ry FIRE 7 
aly BLOOD 6 
ABS 3 
ons 
are 
one 
le 
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to be scored only in the direction indicated. But where evidence of confusion 
was obvious, this ruling had to be relaxed slightly in order to depict truly 
the response. For instance, one subject utilized the upper D in Card VI, and 
called it “a steam whistle blowing steam.” On the flap where the responses 
were elaborated and explained he wrote the word "shape" as the sole determinant 
for this response. Another subject wrote, for the W of Card III, "two men bow- 
ing." He also wrote the word “shape”. The examiner in this case applied the 
element of movement. Still another problem was caused by the subject who, for 
Card II, wrote "two bears in mortal combat" and on the flap put the words 
"nmovement","color" and "shape." Here it was to be assumed that the color 
element was provided by the gory nature of the combat and did not refer to the 
blackness of the bears’ coats as otherwise might have been supposed. Problems 


such as these were the only ones that required an elaboration of the subject's 
own scoring indications. 


So much for the data of Experiment I. In the light of all this, what 
can be said about the Rorschach as a group instrument? 


We mus. start from the fact that Experiment I is a midzonal study. Its 
conditions fall between the methods of the study of Chapman and myself where a4 
tutorial inquiry, short exposure and rotation were used; the Hertzman study util- 
izing a minimal inquiry; and the pioneer published presentation of Harrower- 
Erickson. I have chosen to make my comparison with Hertzman's and my previous 


work, because the manner of presentation provides better points of contact than 
the latter. 


What we have seen,is, essentially, that given such varying conditions 
of experiment, given even such totally dissimilar subjects, the group method con- 
tains reliable constants which are completely predictable. We must expect fewer 
responses from the group test, more initial whole answers, more initial movement 
responses associated with wholes. But aside from these and a few other minor 
and totally insignificant matters, the Rorschach as an instrument of personality 


analysis and evaluation appears to be the same tool used with single subjects 
or with groups of subjects. 


Something even more important from the research point of view emerges. 
That is, stated simply and directly, that the Rorschach is in and of itself such 
a good instrument for the work it has to do, that the conditions of group admin- 
istration actually matter very little. We have seen that satisfactory and com- 
parable results emerge where rotation is used, where time of exposure is decreased, 
where subjects differ, where even poorly-prepared transparencies are projected. 


No one has yet put forward the claim that the group method be used for 
anything but screening purposes. No one expects the group method to replace the 
individual for the finer aspects of clinical work. Every one who is in any way 
concerned with the group method looks to it for its convenience in separating 
one or another variety of sheep from goats. We all want from it rough appraisal; 
we hope only that it will be adequate to point up gross differentials in person- 
ality structures In my own clinic it has done this to an extent which has, lit- 
erally, amazed Rorschach laymen. The staff at my institution uses it to weed 
from new admissions those individuals whose behavior patterning should be noted 
for custody or treatment purposes. It is employed as a time-saver, and has yet 
to show a single instance of marked unreliability. It is not infallible, of 
course, nor is it the only instrument employed. But it is a most reliable guide. 


Let us by all means have some standards so that we can freely speak of 
one group Rorschach test; so that we can interchange results without confusion. 
Transparencies should be standard, scoring rules should be everywhere the same, 


~ 
7 
¥ 


and the method of inquiry alike from one place of administration to the next. 
But beyond this, let us remember that we are fortunately in possession of a 
vigorous method of personality analysis, a technique that “can take it” and 
let us begin to use this tool. 
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TENTATIVE RORSCHACH FORMULAE FOR EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
IN ADOLESCENCE 


Zygmunt A. Piotrowski, Ph.D.* 


One of the basic principles of the Rorschach method is that of the in- 
terdependence of components. It is not questioned by anyone. Every Rorschach 
analyst knows from experience that this principle must be followed if valid and 
satisfactory personality descriptions are to be obtained in the study of individ- 
ual cases. The principle states that the exact meaning of each Rorschach com- 
ponent depends on the number and quality of all the other components eppearing 
in the same record: the components mutually qualify one another. Since it is 
said to be necessary to understand the mutual relationship of all components be- 
fore the significance of each single component can be accurately determined, the 


attempt to assign a rather specific and permanent meaning to combinations of few 
components seems ill advised and futile. 


However the analysis of every Rorschach record begins with the inter- 
vretation of a few components; in fact, the statistically conspicuous features 
are sought and treated with particular care because they give the keynote of 
the subject's personality. How can we reconcile the apparent contradiction be- 
tween the requirements implied in the principle of the interdependence of com- 
ponents and the procedure followed in the analysis of individual records? 


(1) The principle of interdependence of components applies where the 
problem is to appraise accurately the intensity and quality of personality traits 
constituting the subject's personality. The Rorschach method tries to describe 
personality with a limited number of psychological concepts. These concepts are 
clarified and exemplified by one or several components of the method. The com- 
ponents vary in intensity and frequency from record to record and can form many 
combinations. This great variety and number of combinations enables the Rorschach 
method to ascertain and measure a great many speoific personality differences with 
a relatively small number of components. Thus 5 CFs in a record containing also. 


6 Ms, 4 Ws and a 90 F+% have a different meaning from 5 CFs in a record without 
any M but with 12 Ws and a F4+% of only 60. 


(2) The components nevertheless have definite although approximate 
meanings even when not related to other components. Thus Rorschach defined the 
FC as an indicator of "adaptive affectivity" and the CF as a representative of 
"self-centered and labile affectivity". Every person with many CFs is emotional- 
ly self-centered and labile but the intensity and the frequency of this feeling 
reaction, the manner in which it is outwardly manifested and particularly the 
type of motor reactions it may initiate, can not be deduced from the CFs alone 
but from the CFs and the place which the CFs occupy in the whole record. Knowledge 


of the subject's environment is needed to detect the exact social manifestations 
of the psychological forces represented by the CF. 


(3) Furthermore it is also obvious that certain components are more 
significant than others. Rorschach, e.g., laid great emphasis on the M and the 
C. He stressed the outstanding importance of the F+%, especially in connection 
with problems of psychiatric diagnosis. Beck considers four Rorschach “processes” 
as basic: the M, C, F+%, and the Z. Certain components are little, if at all 


* Departments of Psychiatry, Columbia University and New York State Psychiatric 
Institute. 
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qualified by others: the Cn, the contaminations, Plx (perplexity) and several 
others. 


This reasoning is offered to justify the attempt to set up brief 
Rorschach formulae for the detection of psychological traits essential to edu- 
cational and vocational success. It goes without saying that the formulee are 
by no means sufficient to gain a valid and complete picture of the subject's 
personality. Unfortunately many Rorschach analyses are hardly more than a 
summary of approximate meanings of single components occuring in the same rec- 
ord in which the mutual relationship of components is neglected, resulting in 
an incomplete and distorted picture of the subject's personality. Of course, 
any formula should be merely an aid, facilitating the analysis of individual 
records but unable to give the same results as a thorough and systematic anal- 
ysis of the records. The formulae are not expressions of static relations in 
terms of absolute and unchangeable figures; they are merely indications of 
directions of change in terms of ‘more’, and of ‘less’. The eight traits: 
drive, attitude, performance level, persistence, relation to authority, re- 
lation to own age group, sense of responsibility, and initiative, according to 
which the formulae are classified were selected by a group of psychologists 
working on educational and vocational problems of adolescents under the direc- 
tion of Miss Beatrice Candee. The formulae were chosen from case studies pub- 
lished by Beck, Klopfer, Rorschach, Zulliger and the writer. A number of 
formulae were arrived at deductively, directly from the interpretive principles 
of the method and not from concrete case studies. 


Note: When.a symbol or word is underlined, it means: many, much or 
high. Double underlining means: very many or very much. When a symbol or word 


is put in (parentheses), it means: few, little or low. ((Double parentheses) ) 
means: none or very few. 


1. Drive: Drive is defined here as a deeply imbedded tendency to achieve 
something significant and rather difficult, a capacity for the planning of 
' important goals for action and elan toward the realization of these goals. 


By far the most important Rorschach component which serves as the 
indicator of drive is the number and quality of the W interpretations: The 
more W and the better they are, the stronger the drive. 


Concerning the number of W the following comment should be made: 
The optimal number of W is quadruple the number of M in adolescents. The 
smaller the number of W than four times the number of M, the less is the sub- 
ject's drive commensurate with his capacity for achievement; frequently his 

inhibition of drive is accompanied by an increase of self-respect (which is 

not always conspicuously manifested) and decrease of respect for others. The 
larger the number of W than four times the number of M, the less is the drive 
based on real capacity for achievement and the more has it the significance of 
compensation for feelings of insecurity and personal inadequacy. 


Concerning the quality of the W and its relation to drive, the fol- 
lowing comments can be made: There is a direct correlation between the 
strength of the drive and (a) the degree of acuity with which the W are pro- 
jected into the inkblots, (b) the degree of originality of the W, (c) The 


degree of differentiation, (ad) the ease and speed with which the W are pro- 
jected. 


(a) The degree of acuity of the W is estimated in the same manner 
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as the degree of the sharply perceived F interpretations. In other words, the 
percentage of the good W among all the W constitutes the measure of the acuity 
of the W. A good W interpretation, or W+, is one which being a W is not a 
vague or poor F. A vague W is one in which the form or outline of the inter- 
preted inkblot is wholly immaterial to the adequacy of the interpretation, og., 
a vague W is an interpretation of blot IV or some other as "a piece of fur" 
merely beceuse the chiaroscuro aspect of the blot gave the subject the impres- 
sion of a smooth and furry surface; other examples: "dark night" for IV, "a 
garden" for IX. In a vague W there is no form, no configuration. A poor W, 

or W-, is a W interpretation not justified by the outline of the interpreted 
inkblot, a W interpretation in which the subject failed to match the outline of 


the inkblot with the form of the percept (the percept being the visual image 
projected into the inkblot). 


(vb) The degree of originality can be determined only statistically. 
An interpretation is judged original if it is found no more frequently than 
once in Rorschach records of a hundred normal individuals. 


(c) The degree of differentiation* is determined by a qualitative 
analysis of the interpretation. The larger the number of objects into which a 
whole inkblot is divided before these objects are reassembled into one meaning- 
ful W interpretation, the more differentiated is the W. E.g. the whole blot I 
interpreted as "bat" is an undifferentiated W. The same blot interpreted as 


"two angels by the sides of a woman whom they are protecting" » represents a well 
differentiated W interpretation. 


(4) The freer and the quicker the W are produced, all other conditions 
being equal, the easier does the subject make a constructive use of his drive. 


A definite drive for achievement is of great help in learning. Sub- 
jects with a strong drive find satisfaction in their own accomplishment and look 
for opportunities to express their drive constructively. 


The more proportionate the number of W:M (4:1 in adolescents is the 


average ratio), and the higher the F+%; the ‘stronger and the more efficient the 
subject's drive. 


Complete lack of color interpretations suggests a very weak drive for 


worldly external achievement either because of psychogenic inhibition or con- 
stitutional weakness.. 


2. Attitude: Basic attitude toward the world, conception of the role the in- 
dividual fundamentally desires to play in the world. 


Distinctions: This attitude may be definite and strong or may be un- 
decided and weak. The definite and strong attitudes may be subdivided into pre- 
dominantly self-assertive and predominantly submissive. 


Rorschach Components Corresponding Psychological Meaning 


M extensor Self-assertive, active, rather dominant, de- 


siring to amount to something. 


M extensor illustrated by self-assertive, competitive, combative, ag- 
scenes of fight and aggression. gressive. 


M extensor accompanied by self-assertive but feeling that maintaining 


* This quality is usually referred to as “organizetion" {the editor). 
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Rorschach Components 


feeling of overcoming great 
obstacles. (e.g., III men 
lifting a very heavy object 
with difficulty. ) 


M flexor 


M blocked (e.g. two men push- 
ing with equal strength in 
opposite directions so that 
there is no outward motion. ) 


M frozen 


(a) extensor frozen e.g.II; 

two clowns have just stopped 
executing acrobatic dancing 

movements. 


(b) flexor frozen (very rare) 


M extensor + flexor in equal 
numbers. 
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Corresponding Psychological Meaning 


this attitude requires a great deal of con- 
scious effort; self-assertion hampered by 
inner inhibition. 


submissive, passive, compliant, resigned. 


active and self-assertive but blocked by 
neurotic inhibitions, by strong cross-purpos- 
es. 


basic attitude weakly manifested for lack of 
@ clear purpose which would suit the subject's 
personality, because of some neurotic depres- 
sion. 


self-assertive but depressive, mood keeps 
subject from thanifesting his activity. 


tendency to compliance checked by depressive 
mood. 


assertive in certain spheres of action, com- 
pliant in others,not extreme in either at- 
titude. 


Little can be said of the subject's attitude if the record contains 


no M interpretations. 


The only inference permissible in such a@ case would seem 


to be that the subject does not possess any inner basic attitude sufficiently 
strong to exercise a constant and noticeable effect upon his fundamental dy- 


namic adjustment to the world. 


If there are indications of repression of the M, one can say that the 
Subject's basic attitude can not manifest itself because of severe neurotic 


inhibitions or depression. 


If there is no indication of repression, a low intellectual level ean 
be inferred from the absence of Ms. 


The attitude eapeonett in the M influences the subject's behavior 
more strongly, the more numerous and original the M 
the more nwaerous the W+ 


the higher, the F+% 


the fewer shade responses 
the fewer color reactions 


DdM_ or M projected in Dd (tiny details, usually edge details) does not have 


the same weight as WM or D M. 


The Dd M are usually indications that the sub- 
ject lives in a dream or fairy land, in an artificial land created in his mind. 
The DdM indicate some incapacity to live in the real world of people (zulliger). 


Tn adults the desirable ratio of W:M « 2:1. In adolescents who are 
in @ pePiod bf significant biological growth, this ratio is larger, the number 
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W being four times the number of M. 


Influence of basic attitude upon learning processes: All other condi- 
tions being equal, the assertive and active subjects learn mors quickly and 


acquire skills more rapidly than the compliant and submissive subjects because 
the latter have a very weak drive for success. 


3. Performance: The quality and evenness of the subject's performance level 
depends both on innate and on acquired mentel capacities. A number of Rorschach 
components is offered here on the assumption that they may be considered as in- 
dicators of certain personality traits, the knowledge of which will help to 
estimate the quality and evenness of the performance level. 


Rorschach Components 


R and T/R 
The larger the R and the 
shorter the 


F+ 


The higher the F + Cisscueee 


The higher the F+% and the 
fower M and 


F+7% 90 or over 


F+% 70 to 90 


<10 or less 


Succession, orderly 


Succession, irregular 
Evd (evidence )* 


Evd precise and consistent 


Evd absent 


Original + with M and C 


Corresponding Psychological Meaning 


Approximate measures of industry or zeal 
eeeethe greater the diligence or zeal. 


Main measure of uniformity of performance 
level (not of quality or height). 

eeeethe more uniform and more consciously 
controlled is the rational behavior of the 
subject. 


«eeethe more uniform and more predictable 
is the performance level (whether it is high 
or low) but not flexible. 


Almost complete conscious control over vol- 
untary attention. 


About average conscious control over volun- 
tary attention. 


Very poor conscious control over voluntary 
attention. 


Systematic disciplined thinking, capacity 
for prolonged voluntary attention, methodical 
approach to problems. 


Inferior logic, unsystematic approach to 
problems. 


Measure of habit to check statements and 
ideas against factual data, empirical evidence. 


Always knows what he is talking about. Can 
prove statements with facts. Capable of 
uniformly good performance. 


Rather uncritical attitude toward his own 
work which may vary considerably in quality. 


Approximate measures of quality (height )of 
performance level. 


* Subject compares percept with blot, pointing out similarities and differences. 


: 
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Rorschach Components Corresponding Psychological Meaning 


The more Original + and the more’ ....the higher may be the subject's per- 
M and C ; formance level. 


Dilation and combinatorial W + 


Uniform + good performance and great pro- 
ductivity. 


The greater the variety of --eethe more ready to start new things, the 
content.... more loath to do routine work. 


Obj. and/or N, Geo (H+Hd) Childish lack of concentration, intellectual- 
ly naive. 


Dd, AZ with expected D Practically inclined, likes small projects, 


not complicated routine piece work, involv- 
ing no originality. 


R (VIII-x ) Approximate measure of influence of emotion- 


R al state (genuineness of interest) upon 
amount of work. 
R_(VITI-x) = 40% Zeal and productivity increase when subject 
R feels well emotionally, feels at home. 
R (VIII-x) = {304 Getting genuinely interested in work or 
R 


feeling secure and pleasant decreases amount 
of produced work. 


Intellectual ambition as compensation for 
inferiority feeling. 


Subject must feel at home, otherwise he 
will experience difficulties of adjustment 
which will affect unfayorably his level of 
efficiency. 


DW with F+% Uneven performance level: at times keen ob- 
servation, at other times (or in other fields 
of activity) unjustified and self-deceptive 
generalizations, wishful thinking. 


M>C Learning slow but its results last. 


M<c , Learning rapid but its results may not 
endure and are frequently superficial. 


M:C - 0:0 or 1:1 Needs stimulation and continuous encourage- 


ment to be active and productive. 


MXC with ((FC)); CF;C Things must be drilled into subject to make 
them stick. 


Fe Circumspect, rather critical; objective 


treatment necessary to secure the subject's 
best cooperation. 


eee 
Se | 
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4. Persistence: This term "persistence" is to be used here as implying an ef- 
fort steadily maintained or continuance in a purpose in spite of difficulties. 


The subject's degree of persistence can be approximately inferred 
from the general quality of his Rorschach record. If the subject indicated 
the locations of his interpretations carefully and consistently and if he ex- 
plained his interpretations fully and consistently, ea high degree of persis- 
tence may be inferred. If the subject was careless and uneven in giving the 


additional necessary information, a low degree of persistence may be ascribed 
to him. 


Rorschach Components Corresponding Psychological Meaning 


Evd precise and consistent High degree of persistence; continually aware 
of criteria by which his work is to be judged. 


Evd absent Lack of persistence; unmindful or ignorant 
of criteria by which work is to be judged. 


M +e with F+%, all other Greater persistence. 
conditions being equal 


M+€C with F+%, all other Weaker persistence. 
conditions being equal 


:C = 0:0 or 1:1, with A% Very little persistence. 


Succession - very regular — 


Good persistence, particularly in thinking; a 
disciplined mind, knows what is important and 
what secondary. 


Succession - irregular, loose Poor persistence; very little, if any, mental 
discipline, inability to divide attention prop- 
erly between important and secondary details. 


W+ with R and brief T/R Intellectual alertness enabling subject to 
persist. 
((W)) or W- with W- > W+ No persistence because of very weak or in- 


coordinated drive. 


Meticulousness, Dd and /or Do Fussy but not persistent. 


M+ with low F+% and Dd Lacks persistence; day-dreamer. 

R(VIII-x):R) 40%, with M2, Very active, hypomanic but with little per- 

W+>5, O but 0 -} 0+ sistence, flighty, superficial, selfish, self- 
centered. 


F+h regular succession ,W+, Fc Very good persistence, excellent work habits. 


CF with F+% in (VIII-x)<F+% in Uneven persistence; tends to be carried away 
Ti-vII) by emotions which at times may strengthen and 
at other times weaken persistence. 


M extensor Self-assertive attitude strengthening persis- 
tence, 


Po 


Mis» 


Rorschach Components 


Corresponding Psychological Meaning 
M flexor Compliant attitude weakening persistence. 


Fo+C" (no K), with Persistence can be strengthened through close 


supervision and the exercise of some pressure. 


5. Authority: What is meant is the subject's potential relationship to author- 
ity, to his superiors who have the right to instruct and direct him in his vo- 
cational and scholastic activities. 


W+, M oxt, Fo, FZ Actively cooperative. Willing to learn. 
“Junior partner" attitude, outgoing. 


W+ M flexor Fo F+% Cooperative. Taking instructions well. May 
not be frank but may respond well to sympathet- 
ic interest in him and his work. 


(W) M extensor Fo Fh Not active cooperation. Uneventful rapport 
with authority. Good but not intense re- 
lationship. Cooperation in words better than 
in action. 


(W) M flexor Fo F+% Frictionless, passive adaptation to superiors. 
No conflicts. 


M extensor S§& Periods of acute anger and hostility con- 
MSC Fo ' tained, not outwardly expressed, although 
noticeable. 


No M or markedly flexor Rapport with authority relatively easy to pre- 
(submissive) M dict since it will be chiefly on a basis of 
compliance, of having no will of one's own. 
Rather passive but compliant attitude toward 
authority. 


M markedly extensor, especial- Rapport with authority not easily predicted 
ly if many and if competitive because consideration of many other Rorschach 
in kind. components is necessary to attempt a fairly 
reliable predication. Those with extensor 
M show a much greater variety of adaptations 
to authority than those with flexor M. 


The more M, all other condi- eeeethe more responsive to intellectual ra- 
tions being equal..sccccceees tional arguments and the less to emotional 
appeal--when change of behavior is desired. 


MC, Fe, K Can be influenced beneficially by stern puni- 
tive handling in times of great crisis. 


The more Fc, all other conditions ....the more is subject's behavior modifiable, 
being equal....esccsseeseeseees the less will relation to superiors be direct 
and frank, the more conscious caution. 


M CF)FC Rather irritable, emotionally unstable but 
suggestible (impressionable) in a marked and 
lasting manner. 

The M:C will determine degree of deep, in- 


Rorschach Components Corresponding Psychological Meaning 


tensive suggestibility. The higher the M/C 
ratio, the greater the capacity for intensive 
suggestibility (hero worship). 


Evd + precise and fairly 
complete 


Relation to authority is not uncritical. Need 
of definite proof for superiority. 


FM extensor in large aggres- Subject may have tendency to slight his super- 
sive animals iors or to treat them as companions (Rieti). 
With F+% and none or few CF+C With these components working rapport may 
nevertheless be good. 


FM extensor in small aggres- Tendency to resist authority (Rieti). 

sive animals. 

(a) with S and CF) FC (a) which may make subject unmanegeable. 

(b) with M>C and Fo (b) rebellious attitude will be in mind (sulki- 
ness) rather than in action. 


FM in large non-aggressive Re her phlegmatic attitude to authority. 
animals. Cooperative (Rieti). 


FM in small non-aggressive Compliant, not dynamic, follower-type adapta- 
animals. tion to authority (Rieti). 


Habitual tendency to opposition. 


with W and no M Asocial type, very difficult to manage and 
to induce to constructive cooperation. 


Tendency to oppose actions and opinions sug- 
gested by others. 


s Tendency to be diffident of the value of one's 


own actions and plans. 


§ Unwillingness to accept an idea; looking for 


deficiencies everywhere, indecisiveness. 


S, no HtHd, MC A social, very difficult to manage, dis- 
turbing peace. 


FC with no CF or C Subject's good cooperation and favorable atti- 
_— ; tude can be gained by affective and friendly 
approach to him. 


The higher the F+% and the Fe The less will subject's feelings disturb his 


reasonable or rational relation to authority. 


6. Own Age Group: The adolescent's relation to his own age group may differ 
significantly from his relation to adults in authority for at least two reasons. 
1. The requirements made by adults in authority cannot usually be fulfilled 
without good work and mental habits and without some capacity for prolonged 
voluntary attention; the requirement of the adolescent's own age group are usual- 
ly in a field in which the adolescent is genuinely, involunarily interested and 
which involve little oonscious effort. 2s The adiilts in authority sxereise 


| 


@ guiding and protective function; the adolescent's own age group is us- 
ually highly competitive and frequently pugnacious. One would then expect 
a difference in adaptation to one’s own age group and to adults in author- 
ity mainly in those adolescents who have poor work or mental habits and 
difficulties in conscious and prolonged control over their thought pro- 
cesses and in those who are averse to pugnacity and marked competition. 

In these kinds of adolescents the Rorschach criteria of adjustment to 
authority should be complemented by special criteria of adjustment to 
their own age group. In general, much of what is said of the adolescent's 
adaptation to authority applies to the adolescent's adaptation to his own 
age group. 


Adolescents who meke a good, active and genuinely cooperative 


adjustment to authority might be expected to make a good adjustment to 
their own age group. 


Rorschach Components Corresponding Psychological Meaning 


M ext. with scenes of aggres- Aggressive tendencies towards others, es- 
sion, fight, mutilation. pecially competitors, i.e., own age group. 


a..ethe less Fc and the lower The easier is the aggression manifested 


the outwardly. 

b.eethe larger C than M, ...the more is aggression expressed in 
espe when no Fc, but CF and actions, in the motor field, and the 
Cocee less in fantasy alone. 


Wand F+% without H+Hd Annoying, bothering others, wanting some- 


thing from them, esp. equals, i.e., own 
ege group 
the stronger the C .cece eee-the greater the tendency to annoy 


others with one's own affairs. 


Many W CF, esp. WS CF Expects to get a lot without doing any- 
thing in return. Disliked. 


M>C Contacts with few but rather intensive. 


M<c Rather superficial but numerous social 
contacts. 


(W:M) < 2 Proud in a quiet manner but pride easily 
hurt. Strong depressive reaction to dis- 
appointments. 


C* (use of black as color) Retiring, keeps aside but may be a very 
good companion through willingness to 
share the bad equally well as the good. 


Content: "explosions", 


Tendency to let oneself go emotionally 
"burstings". 


from time to time and thus find relief. 


Obj. and N Childish type of thinking. 


Obj. and/or N with ZC May become butt of other boys 
\sexthe stronger the C veesthe more certainly will ke strike 
back ab Pidieule suddenly, 


Rorschach Components 


Corresponding Psychological Meaning 


M flex with M >C esp. if May become butt of other boys without tendency 
feminine characteristics of to strike back except when his standing in 


figures in III mentioned group is made very insecure. 
(heels, breasts). 


7. Responsibility: By "“responsibility"is meant the degree to which one can 


depend on the subject to carry out the task assigned to him or undertaken by 
hin. 


In general, the more uniform and the higher the performance level, 
the greater implicitly is the subject's sense of responsibility. 


The higher the F+%.... -seethe higher the sense of responsibility. 


M+ = C and H+Hd, FC without 


Very conscientious, a person with a conscience. 
CF and C 


M5 C. The more M predomin- «+sethe more the job is treated by subject as 
ates over C with F+h. eee @ means of his personal improvement and the 
more is the goal determined by the formal, 


artistic, objective possibilities inherent 
in the material. 


M<€C. The more C predominates »seethe more is the job treated as a means 

over M with F+f..e. to advance in the social group and the more 
are the subject's goals determined by the 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction expressed by 
others, esp. superiors. 


S, or (Hd+Ad), (H+A) low sense of responsibility. 


C' (black), with Evd decisive, High sense of responsibility with determin- 
and firm refusal of VI or IX ation not to allow personal conflicts inter- 
fere with one's duties. 


The more meticulous (complete e-eethe greater the sense of responsibility 
but unimaginative explanations and the greater the fear to assume it with 


of his interpretations ) and/or the performance level being poor. 
the more Dd and Fe with F+% 


and some descriptive remarks.. 


The greater the yariety of con- ....the easier it is for the subject to take 
tent and the more 0+....8 on responsibility and to fulfill his duties. 


The more W+, all other compon- «esethe greater the eagerness to assume re- 


ents strengthening “responsi- sponsibility and the more dependability. 
bility". eoe 


8. Initiative: Self-reliance or energy required to begin or dare new under- 
takings is the meaning of “initiative”. 


It seems that, in adolescence, an active and decisive handling of 
problems, a refusal to have his life complicated by psychosexual conflicts 
the presence of which is beyond doubt, contributes to the degree of the 
adolescent's initiative (Piotrowski and Candee). 


Rorschach Components 


Q +, with W+ and M+. 
AZ (W) M:C = 0:0 
Many 0, esp. O- with no P 


DdW, DW, esp. if with WS 


The more of 0+ and the more 
they vary in content. eee 


Great variety of content 
with decisiveness in inter- 
preting .ink-blots. 


F+%, nearly 100, with Dd and 
Do 


W combined with M 


W + constructed 


FK (perspective) with the 
use of S as color value, 
containing architecture 
in a landscape, which are 
original or near-original. 


MS&c, with and Ag 


Corresponding Psychological Meaning 


High degree of initiative. 

Very low degree of initiative. 

Strange, farfetched, impractical ideas. 
Need to compensate for weaknesses; may 
show inappropriate initiative based on 
misunderstanding of problems. 

-».ethe greater the initiative in the 
intellectual sphere (not necessarily 


great in the field of action. ) 


May show initiative in leading others 
or having others follow him. 


No initiative because of inhibition; 
emphasis upon accuracy suppresses 
imagination and stifles capacity to 
start new things. 


Imaginative, has fantasy. 


May have unusual and good ideas; may 
see relationship which was not suspected; 
organizes material well. 


Very good constructive visual imagination; 
good talent for construction, engineering 
or draftsmanship. 


Alert, adaptable, capable of steady and 


good work but rather preferring routine 
work. 
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THE APPLICATION OF THE RORSCHACH METHOD IN A FAMILY CASE WORK AGENCY 


Condensed from a Master's Thesis* by Margaret R. Krafft, M.S.S. 
by Pauline G. Vorhaus, M.A. 


In a family case-work agency employing the services of psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and psychiatric social workers, cases may arise in which it is 
difficult to arrive at a diagnosis, where there is disagreement among the work- 
ers, or where there is a discrepancy between the behavioral and the clinical. 
picture, either in the direction of exaggeration or of under-estimation of the 


seriousness of the disturbance. In such instances the use of the Rorschach 
Method may clarify the problem. 


In demonstration of this, twelve cases were selected from the files 


of a Guidance Agency; six of these are being presented here in an abreviated 
form. 


In each case the results of the test were discussed in conferences 
with the psychiatrist, the psychologist and the social worker, the information 


from all sources being pooled to shed the fullest possible light on diagnostic 
and treatment problems. 


Case No. 1 Marian C.A. 17 I.Q. 104 


Home Situation: M. is an adopted child who has not been told of her adoption, 
(though case worker thinks she suspects it.) She also suffered the loss of 
her adoptive mother. Although there is no objective need for it, M. occupies 
the same bedroom with her adoptive father. 


Referral Problem: M. is retarded in school work, and clearly unhappy and 
brooding. Case worker describes the girl as an infantile, dependent person, 
whose extreme passivity and inability to show any hostility can best be ex- 
plained in terms of inverted aggression. She feels, however, that the girl is 
basically healthy, but unable to cope with her difficult environmental situa- 
tion without guidance. For that reason she did not refer the case to the 


psychiatrist, but held it for further study pending the outcome of the 
Rorschach examination. 


Rorschach Findings: A girl with good intellectual capacities, who does not 
achieve in terms of her abilities. Emotionally she is impulsive, ego-centric, 
infantile, resistant end undisciplined. She has strong sensuality, which she 
fears. There are several indications that she has had some sex experience 
which has frightened her. There are signs of considerable hostility and re- 
sistance. She reacts very strongly to outside stimulation, but with capacity 
for social adjustment. The picture is that of a basically healthy personality, 
with difficulties seemingly on an external level. 


Conclusion: That these similar findings of the case worker and the Rorschach 
examination were correct is born out by the subsequent history. After four 
months of casework treatment, M. was able to make up her mind to break with her 


former life, and her adoptive father, and to move into more normal surroundings, 
making her home with an aunt and uncle. 


* "CAN THE RORSCHACH TEST BE USED IN CASE WORK LIKE AN X-RAY PICTURE IN SURGERY" 
Smith College School for Social Work, 1940. 


Rorschach record taken six months after beginning of case-work 
treatment. 
2- Rorschach findings confirmed subjective impression of case worker. 
3- Effect: a) Further psychiatric investigation became unnecessary. 
b) Case worker was reassured in her procedure. 


Case No. 2 ‘Sidney C.A. 15 I1.Q. 96 


Home Situation: Second youngest in a family of ten siblings. Both parents 
born in Russia. Mother-aggressive, over-protective. Little known of Father, 
@ quiet man with a cardiac condition. 


Refferal Problem: Arrested three years before opening of case on charge of sex 
delinquency with a five year old girl. He was arrested a second time some time 
later for using slugs in subway turnstile. Frequently a school truant. 


Case Worker notes in initial interview the boy's strong sense of guilt over the 
early sex experience and court contact, and his apparent need of punishment. 
The boy is clearly afraid of girls, interested, but unable to speak to them. 


Psychiatric Report: The psychiatrist saw the boy three months later. He also 
described the boy's guilty feelings, and his need of punishment. He tentatively 
diagnosed the case as one with psychopathic personality features, expressed 
specifically in terms of an infantile, dependent attitude. He spoke of the boy's 
suppression of sexual interests, due to psycho-sexual immaturity. He expressed 
the opinion that the boy's intelligence is more limited than the I.Q. indicated. 
He suggested that a Rorsch be administered. 


Rorschach Findings: The Rorschach picture is one of marked repression with de- 
pressive tendencies. No overt neurosis, but neurotic tendencies, with indica- 
tions that if a break should occur and a neurosis develop, it would be in the 
direction of a psychogenic depression. Both the affect, and the tendency to 

fantasy are strongly repressed. Poor rapport with people, coupled with indica- 
tions of hostility. Intellectual Aspect: Good potentialities, apparently not 

functioning to capacity. 


A good treatment risk. Some capacity for rapport, though strongly 
inhibited. Treatment through things, rather than a direct approach would seem 
desirable, in view of his hostility towards humans. Also, he would do best in 
& job involving things rather than people, and from this point of view his 

vocational choice of auto-mechanics would seem to be a wise one. 


Conclusion: Since the Rorschach findings coincided with the opinion of both 
the case worker and the Big Brother (who both felt that the boy had at least 
normal intelligence) it seemed indicated that the case be continued. Seven 
months later, (after a summer vacation) the case worker reported a great change 
in the boy. He was enthusiastic about his camp experiences. He admitted sexual 
excitement to worker, but thought himself too young for the experience. He ac- 
cepted worker's sex information with serious attention, and five weeks later 
case worker noted: "Has boy and girl friends. No longer afraid of girls." 


Summary: 1- Rorschach taken four months after case work beginning, 

2- Rorschach findings modified markedly the psychiatric diagnosis, 
and supplemented the insufficient psychometric picture, making it 
clear that the “low intelligence" was actually a low efficiency 
level, caused by blocking which prevented the boy from achieving. 

3- Effect: Treatment plan carried through to apparently successful 

conclusion. 


Case No. 3 Albert C.A. 14 


Home Situation: Youngest of four siblings, two boys and two girls. Very poor 
home. Case worker reports not enough to eat. Also reports marital life of 
parents very maladjusted. Father orthodox and rigid, son speaks of constant 


restrictions in name of religion. Children seem to hate their father, love 
their mother, who is weak and helpless. 


Referral Problem: Teacher suspects boy of hallucinations. Children in class 
call him "sick". Butt of teasing at school. 


Case Worker: Case worker refers to evidences of persecutory and anxiety fan- 
tasies with masochistic and sadistic tendencies. Feels that the boy is brooding. 
According to mother - boy had convulsions which accompanied heart attacks, most- 
ly at night, for two years prior to referral. No attack for past four months. 


Psychiatric Report: Had attended a neurological clinic four years prior to re- 
ferral. Tentative diagnosis, - ideopathic epilepsy (never confirmed.) Reexam- 
ined in same clinic three years later, - psychiatrist doubtful whether boy had 


epileptic attacks. Possibility of hysterical epilepsy. Physical examination 
negative, except that boy was underweight. 


Present clinical picture seems to fit into category of psychoneurosis 
with depression, occuring in a deeply infantile character, who is probably below 


par intellectually. What appears a paranoid attitude is at least not yet a 
malignant psychotic formation. 


Psychiatrist adds that there seems to be a great deal of justification 
in reality for his deeply entrenched attitude of unfair discrimination. His 
persecutory attitude reflects tremendous suppressed ineffectual hostility ‘and 
implies a demand for protection, love and tenderness. 


One month later the psychiatrist states that the boy shows indications 
of treatability, and recommends carrying the case a while longer. 


Rorschach Findings: Rorschach given three months later, agrees with psychiatric 


opinion that there is no evidence of epilepsy. A diagnosis of pre-schizophrenic 
personality was made. 


The summer vacation intervened and the boy was sent to camp for a 
second summer. On his return the case worker reported that the camp adjustment 
was poor, and the boy had expressed persecutory ideas. ‘ - 

The case was held inactive after that, since indications for direct” 
therapy were ruled out by the diagnosis of pre-schizophrenic personality, and 
indirect help in the form of a more favorable environment was, for the time be- 
ing, impractical. The following Spring the boy, in a case work interview, ex- 
pressed, according to the case worker, "mild paranoid feelings." At the same 
time, the psychiatrist diagnosed the case as pre-psychotic, and recommended 
that the case be closed, as the home environment precluded help for the boy, 
and the family would not consider placement. He advised, as a long range pro- 
gram, the possibility of life in a farm-institution, stating that patients of 
this kind sometimes get along well on farms. Two months leter the boy started 
working in a factory, which apparently somewhat eased the home situation. 


Conclusion: At this point the case worker closed the case, with the recommenda- 
tion that the boy should see an executive of a training farm when he is seventeen, 
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as he would be happier in farm training, and this would also give a legitimats 
cause for a break with family life. 


Summary: 1- Rorschach record taken three months after beginning of treatment. 
2- Rorschach findings clarify dubious psychiatric diagnosis, and 
confirm case-history picture. 
3- Effect - Case is held inactive, sinca it is recognized that noth- 
ing can be done therapeutically, and effort is directed toward 
gradually creating a more favorable environment. 


Case No. 4 Allen C.A. 18 


Home Situation: Father born in Austria, professional W.P.A. teacher. Parents 
divorced, mother not in U.S. One brother, four years younger, not living at 
home. Case worker states that family life and childhood experiences had been 
very unsatisfactory, encouraging withdrawal. 


Referral Problem: Problem began at age of fourteen, with sudden drop in school 
work (boy had previously been brilliant student). At time of referral his 

work at College was a complete failure. He was described at that time as 
"lacking initiative, unable to approach people because of extreme shyness, un- 
realistic. Occasionally takes money, given him for school use, disappearing 
for weeks, apparently passing nights in the subway and parks, acting on his 
return as though nothing had happened. Also uses money to go to the movies." 


Case worker: Boy referred by Father, who felt he should see a psychiatrist. 
Father had been highly ambitious for the boy, whose early school record had 


been brilliant. Case worker notes in first interview that boy fears (apparent- 
ly without objective cause) that his Father may die. Case worker also speaks 
of shyness and apparent inhibition and withdrawn attitude of the boy, who ap- 
parently has no friends. She mentions his lack of affect, “unable to show 
feelings"- according to him, “unable to feel", adding her impression that 
feeling is present, but the boy is not able to show it. 


Psychiatric report: The psychiatrist noted his suspicion of incipient 
Schizophrenia, recommending that the boy be sent to a hospital for observation. 


Rorschach Findings: The Rorschach points to several factors indicating incip- 
ient schizophrenia showing a picture of a boy with little contact with prac- 
tical life,- who lives almost entirely in his fantasy life. On the other hand, 
the high percentage of popular answers indicates that he is still in some con- 
tact with everyday life. Signs of anxiety and feelings of inadequacy are 


present. A period of observation in hospital was again recommended and ac- 
cepted. 


Conclusion: Two months later the hospital sent in e tentative diagnosis of 
possible schizophrenia. 


Summary: 1- Rorschach taken one month after opening of case. 


2- Findings confirm suspicions of intake worker and psychiatric 
diagnosis. 


3- Effect: Considerable shortening of case work procedure and ob- 
jective confirmation of clinical impressions. 


Case No. 5 Herbert 14 years I.Q. 120 


Home Situation:- Father unemployed. Described in psychiatric report as “weak, 


with paranoid trends." Mother described in same report as “tense and anxious, 
with cardiac condition." According to case worker, "intelligent but neurotic, 


showing severe hysteria." H. is second in age of eight siblings, seven boys, 
one girl. 


Referral Problem: Referred by a Guidance Clinic with explanation that boy needs 
more intensive treatment than they are able to provide. Referral Diagnosis: 


simple schizophrenia. Problem: Minor stealing, truancy, strong sibling rivalry 
and jealousy. 


Case Worker: 1st Case Work Report. Boy of high I.Q. (120) shows sudden deter- 
ioration in school work, a fact which lends weight to the referral diagnosis of 
"simple schizophrenia." 


Case worker however points out as definitely contradictory evidence, 
the excellent camp report of the previous summer, with the possibility that H's 
inability to function adequately may be neurotic rather than psychotic, an iden- 


tification with a neurotic, hysterical mother, in terms of crippling fears and 
anxieties. 


The behavior symptoms could equally well fit either picture. He is 
forgetful, figety, nervous, with marked difficulty in concentrating. Daydreams. 
Only one friend (described by case worker as "sadistic"). The boys in his class 
call him unflattering nicknames, such as "Sleepy", "Unconscious". H. in telling 
of it, says he "doesn't mind, as long as the boys let him play with them", (an- 
other sign pointing away from schizophrenia). 


Five months later case worker speaks of "his good and quick contact 
with her" (further evidence away from schizophrenia). She follows this up with 
additional evidence, his interest in bicycles, his good contact with his cousins. 
Two months later case worker speaks of him as "Expressive, spontaneous, outgoing.” 


Case work report (six months later) continues to throw weight against 
evidence of schizophrenia. Boy again spent summer in camp. Camp report "Few 
friends but some rather close. Good relationship to counsellor. Helped the 

boys in simpler techniques. Ambitious, was table captain, very dutiful, regard- 

ed as a leader. Mature, cooperative, somewhat retiring. Tried hard, and learned 
to swim in short time." A new case worker describes the boy at this time as "out- 
going, strong interests, affection for twin siblings." 


2nd Case work report (14 years later). “Good contact with boys and girls. 
Goes regularly to parties, is center of entertainment. Big interest in appearance. 
Adjusted to school, although he has reason to dislike many things. Has become 
very realistic. Better adjustment to home,- sees situation clearly and is 
critical about it." In another three months he was able clearly to "verbalize" 
the"demands" spoken of by the psychiatrist. The case worker describes an emotional 
outburst in which he complained of how he had always been discouraged in his 
striving for love and attention. 


Psychiatrist Report: 1st Report. "Beginning schizophrenia. Shows infantile 
pleasure attitude. Deprived boy. Siblings get more attention. Craves power 
and importance. Unrealistic reaction to life. Probably homosexual trends." 


The psychiatrist reports five months later, "H. has a schizoid person- 
ality, but it is uncertain whether he will develop into a schizophrenic." He 
adds that he is “orally deprived by a rejecting, hostile mother", noting that 
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the sibling rivalry intensifies the situation. The boy shows masochistic ten- 
dencies, accepts punishment readily. Wants to be important. 


2nd Psychiatric report (1 year six months later). "Boy is not schizo- 
phrenic, but very retentive person, with a marked constriction of his ego de- 
velopment. His stealing and aggression are capacities to fight for what he 
wants. He needs care and attention and, emotional nourishment, which will give 
him the possibility of becoming more outgoing and enable him to make demands. 
It is a hopeful sign that boy is conforming to all school regulations, avoiding 
trouble and working. Changed in appearance, not careless any more.” 


Rorschach Findings: The Rorschach record shows a boy with a large amount of 
common sense, and sense of reality, with good intelligence, who does not 
achieve in terms of his ability. He evidences neurotic traits and some de- 
pressive factors. Careful, cautious approach to the outside world, sensitivity. 
Adaptability and capacity for rapport, which makes him a good treatment risk. 
Diagnosis: On the basis of the Rorschach, schizophrenia can be ruled out. Not 
one characteristic of a schizophrenic record. 


Conclusion: The question of whether or not the diagnosis of incipient schizo- 
phrenia was correct was all-important in the treatment of this case. If the 

boy was schizophrenic, the Agency clearly had no choice but to refuse to treat 
him and to refer him to a mental hospital. He was continued over the long per- 
iod (one year, three months from referral to the date on which the Rorschach 

was administered) because from the outset there were so many counter-indications. 


The Rorschach made the diagnosis of schizophrenia most unlikely, 
showing the picture of a neurotically disturbed boy who actually was a good 
treatment risk. It seems clear that in this case if the Rorschach had been 
administered early in the proceedings much time would have been saved from the 
treatment point of view, and the danger, which, up to that time was present, of 
the case being given up as hopeless, would have been definitely averted. As 
it was, the Rorschach findings still played a decisive role in re-directing 
case work treatment, the effort from that time being directed to helping the 
boy meet his reality situation in both his home and school in an adjusted and 
growth-creating way. 


Summary:- 1- Rorschach taken 1 year three months after opening of case. 
2- Findings: No indication of schizophrenia. 
3- Effect: Case definitely continued under altered treatment plan. 


Case No. 6 Helen C.A. 13-1 I.Q. 105 


Home Situation: Only child since death of brother, who had been two years her 
Senior. According to casework records, the relationship between the parents is 
& poor one, the sexual relationship never having been satisfactory. The rec- 
ords further state that the mother did not want children, and has continued to 
reject her daughter, whose relationship to her mother is marked by over-sub- 
mission, interspersed by occasional outbursts of rage. 


The relationship with her father is even more emotionally ambivalent. 
She is reported by the case worker to be ashamed of him and aggressive to him, 
and still to identify with him. 


Referral Problem: Girl nervous, upset, daydreams at school. Kept back twice, 
although bright. Mother feels that girl is grieving over brother's death, 
which occurred two years ago. 


" 
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Case worker: The case worker's impression of the girl is written in terms of 

@ similar personality ambivalence. "Timid, anxious, impulsive, quick-tempered.”" 
In her relationship to people she is described as “shy, over-sensitive, depend- 
ent, paracitical towards other girls, given to crushes on older women.” 


Because of this emotional dependence, H. easily and quickly formed a 
close relationship to the case worker, with resulting positive changes in her 
attitudes. The case worker notes that her relationship with the neighborhood 
girls improved particularly at this time. This sudden improvement became so 
marked in one particular two-week period that the case worker noted this period 
as characterized by loss of her previous symptoms. She speaks of absence of 
the exaggerated sweetness which had been noteworthy in her behavior, coupled 
with sudden manifestations of overt aggression in the home. It is interesting 


to note that her rating on an I.Q. test at this time was 105, as contrasted 
with 87 the previous year. 


Psychiatric Report: Rejected by sado-masochistic mother, who over-protects 
daughter. Masochistic coloring in patient's reactions to her father. Suffers 
submissively at his hands, feeling helpless to combat it, and accepts herself 

as being a weak, pathetic creature, whose destiny it is to submit to the cruel 
aggressions of others. (No mention of the nature of Father's aggressions. ) 
Psychiatrist further speaks of H as “absorbed in Oedipus conflict." He describes 
her as "very sensitive, immature, dependent. Her insecurity, expressed habitual- 
ly in fearfulness and timidity sometimes finds an outlet in boldness and de- 
fiance and impotent rage reactions." At the same time that the case worker 

noted the sudden behavior changes, the psychiatrist also notes that the “neurotic 
symptoms have subsided", (the symptoms being crying and fainting spells.) He 
also speaks of the shift in symptoms, “overt aggression in the home." 


Rorschach Findings: The Rorschach, taken at this time, pictures a girl with 
better than average intellectual capacities, definitely not achieving in terms 
of her capacities. On the emotionel side, the picture is hysterical one, show- 
an almost complete inner collapse. It is clear that she has not enough inner 
stability to be either happy or productive. This is coupled with strong re- 
sponsiveness and sensitiveness to outside stimulation - in her case a real 
hungering for affection. She tries hard to achieve social adjustment, and shows 
capacities in that direction, which, if the blockings were removed, would make the 
achievment seem within her scope. She tends to react impulsively. There is a 
masochistic streak evident in the girl, with the kind of ambivalence which re- 
sults in sporadic periods of submission and aggression. She is disturbed by 

the sexual content of Card VI, and is unquestionably worried about sex. She 


shows capacity for more commonsense than she seperentily exercises. Probably 
little contact with practical life. 


She should be taken out of the "adjustment class" where work does not 
stimulate her. It would help in her case if she has a teacher on whom she could 
have one of her "crushes",- she might start to work to please the teacher. Ror- 
schach indicates artistic possibilities which could be developed under favorable 
conditions. Her personality needs careful building up, probably through several 


years of therapy. But the prognosis is good, because of her good basic emotional 
and intellectual capacities. 


Summary: :1-Rorschach taken eight months after beginning treatment. 
'2-Find ings complement the psychiatric diagnosis, 


3- Effect: Rorschach findings lead to specific recommendations for 
treatment plan. 
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A summary of the cases, highlighting the function of the Rorschach 
in each case follows: 


Case 1: The Rorschach confirmed the judgment of the case worker that this was 


a case calling, not for psychiatric investigation, but for support and guidance 
in an environmentally-created situation. 


Case 2: In this case there was a disagreement between the case worker and the 
psychiatrist, as to the nature of the boy's difficulties, and the causes of 
his intellectual retardation. The Rorschach findings explained and clarified 
the reasons for the differences, modifying the psychiatric diagnosis, and 
enabling the case worker to carry the case through to a successful conclusion. 


Case 3: Suspected epilepsy was ruled out - the Rorschach diagnosis of pre- 
schizophrenic personality agreeing with that of the psychiatrist. The case 
was therefore discontinued on a therapeutic level, efforts being directed at 
alleviating the environmental situation. 


Case 4: The Rorschach confirmed the psychiatric diagnosis of incipient schiz- 
ophrenia, the boy being sent to a hospital for observation. 


Case 5: The Rorschach evidence agreed with the psychiatric diagnosis that the 
"boy is not schizophrenic", in spite of the referral diagnosis of schizophren- 
ia, and the initial tentative psychiatric diagnosis of incipient schizophrenia. 
The case was accordingly continued. 


Case 6: The Rorschach picture is that of a girl who is over developed on the 
affective side, and markedly under-developed so far as e personal inner life 
is concerned. This agreed both with the judgment of the case worker, who de- 
scribed the situation in terms of her paracitical relationship to other girls, 
and crushes on older women,- and with the diagnosis of the psychiatrist, who 
spoke of her strong affective relationship to her father. Long-range treat- 


ment was therefore undertaken, with the object of gradually building up her 
personality. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE TRAINING COMMITTEE 


The Training Committee calls the attention of the members of the 
Rorschach Institute, to the following excerpts from the by-laws: 


Article II, Section 1 (f£) 


Members of the Institute are recognized as competent to administer 
the method and score records. Membership in the Institute does not imply an 
ability to undertake Rorschach interpretations nor does it indicate that the 
member is capable of teaching or utilizing the method for research purposes. 


Article II, Section 3 


...seseeeFellows of the Institute will be recognized as competent to admin- 
ister the method, score records, interpret results, engage in Rorschach re- 
search or conduct training courses in the Rorschach method.....eee- 


In a recent combined meeting of the Executive and Training Committees, 
the following position of the Rorschach Institute with reference to Rorschach 
reports was formulated: 


Because of the possible traumatic effects of Rorschach diagnoses 
made by individuals not thoroughly qualified to make such diagnoses, the 
Rorschach Institute takes the position that only fellows of the Institute, 
or those equally qualified, should give written or oral Rorschach interpreta- 
tions. Members of the Institute who are not fellows should supply such re- 
ports only under the supervision of fellows or similarly qualified persons. 
This does not preclude the practice of giving tentative impressions to the 
Psychiatrist in charge of the case. 


The following persons have been elected as members of the Rorschach 


Institute: 


Mrs. Nathalie Altman Mr. Royal Hassrick 


Mrs. Corinne Baker 

Dr. Olga Bridgnan 

Dr. Charlotte Buhler 

Dr. Bessie Burgermeister 
Miss Sarah Eyre Crowell 
Miss Edith H. Dombey 

Miss Kathryn L. Dominguez 
Dr. Hanna Faterson 

Miss Jean C. Giesey 

Miss Florentine Hackbusch 
Miss Jane Hamilton 


Dr. Max Hertzman 

Mrs. Mary Gordon Laverty 
Dr. Robert M. Lindner 
Mrs. Helga Molloy 

Dr. D. G. Schmidt 

Miss Rosalea Ann Schonbar 
Miss Edith Silverglied 
Mrs. Bertha Stavrianos 
Dr. Edith Weisskopf 

Dr. Austin B. Wood 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE RORSCHACH INSTITUTE 


Fourth Annual Meeting, April 29 and 30, 1943 


_ The annual meeting of the Rorschach Institute will again be com- 
bined with the meeting of the Eastern Psychological Association. A Ror- 
schach forum will be included in the program of the E.P.A. on Friday, 


April 30th, at 4 P.M., which serves as the scientific section of the annual 
meet ing ° 


The annual business meeting will be held on 


Thursday, April 29th, 1943, 
from 4 to 6 P.M., 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
_ 525 West 120th Street, New York, N.Y. 


followed by a dinner meeting at 6:30 P.M., at which time Dr. Rickers- 
Ovsiankina will deliver her presidential address on some theoretical con- 
sideration regarding the Rorschach method. 


The executive committee decided at its last session to canvas 
the membership for nominations for the officers of the Rorschach Institute 
to be elected et the annual meeting. All members and fellows of the 
Institute are eligible for such nominations. The list of members and 
fellows was last published in Volume V pages 208 to 215 and supplemented 


in Volume VI, page 87. A new supplemental list is to be found on page 36 
of this issue. 


The following fellows and members have served as officers of the 
Rorschach Institute during the first three years: 


Dr. John D. Benjamin Dr. Douglas M. Kelley 

Dr. Otto Billig Dr. Bruno Klopfer 

Dr. Olga Bridgman Dr. Morris Krugman 

Miss Marion Cowin Miss Alma Paulsen 
Helen H. Davidson Dr. Zygmunt Piotrowski 
C.J.C. Harl Dr. D. Rapaport 
Jack R. Ewalt Dr. Maria Rickers-Ovsiankina 
E. Louise Hamilton Dr. W. Donald Ross 
M.R. Harrower-Erickson Miss Sadie Sender 
Marguerite R. Hertz Miss Gladys Tallman 
LC. Hirning Mrs. Ruth Wolfson 


Nominations are in order for the following offices for 1943-44: 


President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer. 


Nominations may be sent to the Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, Dr. L.C. Hirning, 8 Longview Drive, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Summer Workshops in 1943 


1. The Homestead, Crafts, N.Y., June 13 to June 26 
2. Mills College, California, July 12 to July 24 


3. Claremont Colleges, California, August 2 to August 14. 


The seventh summer workshop at the Homestead, Crafts, N.Y., will 
begin with a dinner meeting on Sunday, June 13th, at 6 P.M., and end on 
Saturday, June 26th, at 4 P.M. Students may register for both weeks or 
for either one of the two workshop weeks. Training facilities for begin- 
ners and for advanced students will be provided during each week. No 
previous Rorschach training is required for beginners. 


The workshop at Mills College and Claremont Colleges will offer 
similar facilities as the Homestead. Students may receive academic credit 
for these workshops. Further information about accommodations may be 


found in subsequent announcements by these colleges, which will be sent 
on request. 


The tuition fee for all three workshops is $20. per week or $40. 
for both weeks, including all charges, exclusive of room and board. 


Write for application blanks or for further information to 
Bruno Klopfer, 3820 Waldo Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Application for the Homestead should be made before May 15th; 
for Mills College and Claremont Colleges, before June 15th. Reservations 


for accommodations should be made directly with the Homestead or the 
Colleges. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE REGIONAL DIVISIONS 


New York Division: 


The date for the meeting scheduled for Monday, February 22nd, 
will be changed to Monday, March lst, so as not to conflict with the 
Orthopsychiatric meeting in New York. The place and time as usual is 
the Psychiatric Institute, 722 West 168th Street, New York, N.Y., at 
8:15 P.M. Dr. L.C. Hirning and Dr. Bruno Klopfer will speak on "Signs, 
Syndromes and Personality Configurations." 


Monday, March 29th, Mrs. Bertha Stavrianos, Smith College, 
will speak on "Sex Differences in Children's Rorschachs" as previously 
announced. 


The April meeting will be cancelled in view of the fact that 
it would fall in the same week as the fourth annual meeting of the 
Rorschach Institute, on April 29th and 30th. 


Pennsylvania Division: 


A spring meeting of the Pennsylvania Division will be held on 
March 20th and 21st at Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penn. Dr. Bruno 
Klopfer will conduct an interpretation seminar with the following 
schedule: 

Saturday, March 20th: 2:00-5:00 P.M.; 6:30-9:30 P.M. 

Sunday, March 2lst: 9:00-12:00 Noon; 1:30-2:30 P.M. 


The course will consist mainly in case presentations which will 
cover as many types of subjects and fields of application as feasible. 
Members of the seminar will be permitted to submit records which will be 
included in the program in so far as possible. Records so submitted should 
be completely scored and tabulated. They should not contain more than 
fifty responses. The location of the responses should be described as 
clearly as possible. Sex, age and some essential data about the subject 
should be added. 


Admission limited to professionally trained persons in psychology, 
psychiatry, sociology and psychiatric social work who have had courses 
AB (the intensive introductory course including seminar, lectures and study 
groups) or the equivalent of membership requirements in the Rorschach 
Institute. 


Bryn Mawr College is located at Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, which 
is an eighteen minute ride on the Pennsylvania Railroad from Philadelphia 
(one way fare is twenty-two cents). Over-night reservations are available 
at the Montgomery Inn in Bryn Mawr. The rates are five dollars a day per 
Person in rooms without bath and six dollars with bath. Reservations 

should be made as soon as possible. Reservations may also be obtained in 
Philadelphia. Arrangements will be made ta have meals together either on 
the college grounds or in a nearby restaurant. 


The fee for the seminar is $10. Registration should be completed 
by March 6, 1943. For application blanks and further information, write 
to Dr. E. Louise Hamilton, 1828 West Tioga Street, Philadelphia, Penn, 


Southeastern Division: 


The Southeastern Division plans a spring meeting during the week 
preceding the Easter holidays. Details are not yet arranged except for the 
fact that there will be an interpretation seminar (along similar lines as 
in Bryn Mawr College, Penn.) on April 23rd and 24th, in Louisville, Ky. 


For further information about this seminar, write to Mr. S.Sanford 
Dubin, 1509 South Third Street, Louisville, Ky. 


West Coast Division: 


The third meeting of the Northern California group will be held 
on March 4th. Dr. D.G. Schmidt will report on Rorschach studies conducted 
at San Quentin. 


For further information, write to the Secretary of the Northern 
California Group, Dr. Katherine Bradway, 98 Crown Terrace, San Francisco, 
California. 


Regarding summer workshops in California, see summer workshop 
announcement. 
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